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re-establish the good laws of his predecessors, especially
those of King Edward; to abrogate the bad laws; to
judge every man according to his right. He swore also
to make ample restitution, under pain of a second ex-
communication, of all which he had confiscated during
the exile of the prelates. He again swore fealty to the
Pope and his Catholic successors.

John, now free from ecclesiastical censures, embarked
for Poitou in the full hope that the realm of England
would follow him in dutiful obedience. Most of the
barons stood sullenly aloof; those who embarked aban-
doned him at Jersey. This was the first overt act in.
the momentous strife of the Barons of England for the
liberties of England, which ended in the signature of
the great Charter; and at the head of these Barons was
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury. Henry II.
when he raised Becket to the Primacy of England, in
order by his means to establish the temporal supremacy
of the King over the Church, had not more completely
mistaken the character of the man, than Innocent when
he raised Langton to the same dignity, to maintain all
the exorbitant pretensions of Borne over England.
Langton, a more enlightened churchman, remembered
not only that he was an Archbishop, but that lie was an
Englishman and a noble of England. He had asserted
with the Pope the liberties of the Church against the
King; he asserted the liberties of England against the
same King, though supported by the Pope. Almost
the first act of Langton was to take the initiative in the
cause of the barons. John returned from Jersey in fury
against the contumacious nobles; he declared his deter-
mination to revenge himself, he summoned troops to
execute his vengeance. Langton sought him at North-
ampton, and remonstrated at his arming against Iiw
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